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the head of Saint John, together with the 
eighteenth-century drawing of the whole 
picture, are reproduced in di Pietro's book, 
I Disegni di Andrea del Sarto negli Uffizi 
(figures 61, 60, 64, 62). The author there 
treats at length the matter of the Borghe- 
rini Madonna and the relation of these 
drawings to it. 

Filippo di Pietro knew of the existence 
of our picture. " I have seen a photograph 
of a painting now in the Murray collection 
at London, " he writes (p. 18), "which fits 
exactly the description of the missing pic- 
ture. I am unable however to give a 
judgment on the painting because I can not 
form a clear enough idea of its execution. 
I know at any rate that it is highly con- 
sidered by connoisseurs. " This is the work 
which the Museum has bought. After the 
death of Fairfax Murray the picture was 
sold at auction to Durlacher & Co., from 
whom it passed to the Museum. In the 
interim the panel was cleaned of the dense 
varnish with which it was covered, and now 
shows as an undoubtable example of the 
latest and most powerful period of Andrea 
del Sarto's art. 

Vasari's appreciation of the qualities of 
this artist has been corroborated by the 
judgment of later generations. "In An- 
drea/' he wrote, "art and nature combined 
to show all that may be done in painting 
when design, coloring, and invention unite 
in one and the same person. Had this 
master possessed a bolder and more ele- 
vated mind, had he been as much distin- 
guished for higher qualifications as he was 
for genius and depth of judgment in the 
art he practised he would beyond all doubt 
have been without an equal. " He was writ- 
ing of the artist who had been his teacher 
in painting, and his admiration for superb 
facility leads him further on to the state- 
ment that Andrea was "certainly one of the 
greatest and best masters that the world 
has yet seen." But the first criticism rep- 
resents his cooler judgment and to that 
judgment the centuries have agreed. Fa- 
cility in art is not a fashionable virtue 
today, but the mastery of every problem of 
the craft, such as our panel exemplifies, 
even with the lack of finer spiritual quali- 
ties, can not fail to give a sense of pleasure 



and excitement. For some the color of 
our picture will be too garish. Such was 
the effect of Andrea's paintings, however, 
before dirt and coats of varnish toned them 
down to the appearance of those in the 
French and English galleries. Our ideal 
of beautiful color would have seemed dull 
and anaemic to a sixteenth-century Floren- 
tine. B. B. 

AN EARLY TOURNAMENT BOOK 

IT is not given to us to see with our own 
eyes the pageantry of earlier days, and he 
who would know of the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, of knights jousting in rich armor, 
of princely equipment and beautiful arms, 
must seek his most accurate picture in the 
pages of early tournament books. Unfor- 
tunately there are but few of these early 
documents extant. We recall, for example, 
those which deal with the court of the 
knightly Maximilian, whose love of chivalry 
(and of himself) produced such folios as 
Freydal, Die Ehrenpforte, Weisskunig, Tri- 
umph, and Theuerdank. We have, also, 
the younger Burgkmair's Turnierbuch of 
1529 (reproduced by Pallmann, Leipzig, 
1910, and earlier by Heffner Alteneck), and 
the famous tournament manuscript of Rene 
d'Anjou (twenty plates reproduced in Paris, 
1826-27). There is, then, the Tournament 
Roll, English of 151 1 (Vetusta Monumen- 
ta) ; the Turnierbucher of the Saxon Elec- 
tors, accurately reproduced by Dr. Erich 
Haenel (Frankfurt, 1 910); the Turnierbuch 
of Duke William IV of Bavaria (1541), re- 
produced by Dr. George Leidinger; and the 
Ruxner Thurnierbuch (Siemern, 1530 and 
1 532), also published. In addition to these 
are unpublished folios showing the tourn- 
aments of Duke Heinrich II of Brunswick- 
Liineburg, in the State Library in Berlin; 
and the work on "Challenges and Combats 
Afoot" in the Dresden Library. 1 

We now record that an additional tourna- 
ment book has turned up, and that it has 
been lately acquired by the Museum. 
This William H. Riggs discovered in Paris 
through his friend, Edouard Rouveyre, 

1 For reference to several rare titles the writer 
is indebted to Dr. Erich Haenel, the Director of 
the collection of armor in Dresden. 
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and by his negotiation it was purchased 
for us. This furnishes much illustrative 
detail for our gallery of armor, and will 
be exhibited near specimens of tilting armor 
in the central Riggs gallery, in a wall case 
showing also reproductions of many of 
its plates. 

The work itself brings together 126 full- 
page water-color drawings in folio, in a 
binding of old morocco which, with admir- 
able tooling, dates early in the seventeenth 



the present copy is not far from 1600 — and 
we suggest that it is a compilation by some 
court painter in the interest of his master, 
one who has had at hand collections of 
manuscripts and who has reproduced them 
with fidelity and skill. Its pictures of the 
period, so far as we know (the material of 
its first section excepted), are preserved no- 
where else. The first section, as above 
noted, includes Burgkmair's Turnierbuch 
of 1529, but the present drawings show 




DRAWING IN WATER-COLOR OF TILTERS IN 
XVI CENTURY TOURNAMENT MS. 



century. In it are four "manuscripts," 
or sections, with ornamental headings, 
more or less complete. The first of these, 
numbering sixteen pages, is a variant of 
the Burgkmair book above noted, listing 
and naming different kinds of tilts and 
combats. The second section (pp. 17-36) 
is from a tournament book of later date 
(roundly 1570, although some of the cos- 
tumes are earlier). The third part shows 
us a procession of knights in full tilting gear 
marching to the lists (pp. 37-72). This is 
undoubtedly from a Nuremberg tourna- 
ment book of about 1575, but it illustrates 
some of the great tilters of earlier years, 
e. g. 1 546. The last section of the album 
(pp. 73-126) pictures a carnival of sledges: 
this is evidently of latest date, one of the 
sledges bearing the year 1597. 

Careful examination of the workmanship 
of the paintings indicates that the date of 



numerous variants, suggesting that at one 
time there existed other tournament books 
on the same subject. Thus, in the present 
work the housings of the horses of the same 
tilters are sometimes differently rendered, 
the position of the knights is not the same, 
and their armament varies. Our copy 
shows the same number of pictures (16), 
but they are differently numbered : in one of 
them appears the costume for foot combat 
— this is lacking in the Burgkmair copy, 
which in its place introduces a plate of 
blazonry. In all pictures the legends are 
approximately the same, but in no case does 
a picture exactly copy the Burgkmair draw- 
ings. Seven of the plates show similar 
details. In general, we cannot believe 
that the present manuscript is a copy of the 
former one; it is rather from the work of 
some other artist who dealt with the same 
popular theme. 
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The second component of our album 
dates, I believe, late in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and represents a procession as a "cur- 
tain raiser" to the tilting. Heralds appear, 
and elaborately caparisoned horses, kettle- 
drummer and trumpeters, squires carrying 
lances, masters of ceremony, shield bearers, 
led horses — some elaborately chalked in 
color, as, indeed, domestic animals are still 
ornamented in the East; next are pictured 
an orchestra of buffoons, Landsknechte, 
musicians, Roman warriors, a court lady 
in the costume of 1575, mourners, a per- 
sonage (" Nuremberg"?) with targe and 
lance, female attendants carrying crown 
and orb, musicians, an armored knight, a 
witch whose staff sparkles fireworks, an 
armored horseman riding a bucking steed, 
and a series of led horses with splendid ca- 
parisons. 

The third section of the work presents 
personages of earlier date, roundly 1 540-50: 
here mounted knights follow one another, 
in splendid colors, richly blazoned. In 
all sixty-four are shown, and their names 
appear above their portraits. All are 
equipped for the kind of tilting known as 
the "Deutsches Hohen-Zeug," that is, 
armed with very heavy armor, but only for 
head, chest, and arms: the legs are covered 
in stuff, crests are elaborate, the tilt shield 
is borne on the left shoulder, and coats of 
arms appear everywhere. The horse trap- 
pings, as usual in this type of tilting, are 
textile, colored after the chief tincture in 
the arms of each knight. Only the horse's 
forehead and chest region are armored. 
The former bears an elaborate chamfron 
without eye-holes — for the animal thus 
blinded would not shy in the tilt. Over the 
horse's chest appears a narrow peytrel, in 
many cases (in forty instances out of the 
sixty-four) supported by a great mattressed 
cushion — a defense which the museum in 
Vienna alone has preserved to us. 

The final section of the book presents 
(pp. 73-126) a pageant of sleighs which took 
place in Nuremberg probably in the very 
last years of the sixteenth century. This 
follows from a study of the costumes, and 
from the date 1597 which is borne on the 
sledge shown in Plate 1 18. This section of 
the book will be to many a most important 



document of the social conditions in a 
wealthy imperial city. One may see, for 
instance, at a street corner (PI. 98) a group 
of civic worthies arranged as judges for the 
prizes of the pageant, a highly ornate sledge 
making the turn in front of them. An inti- 
mate note is here provided by street urchins 
and a barking dog, who are celebrating each 
in his own manner. An inscription states 
that the affair took place in Nuremberg, 
and was "completed when the hour of two 
was struck by the great bell . . ." (the 
year number has been lost). The contes- 
tants for the prizes included not only the 
native Nurembergers, but there were also 
"Austrian Excellencies with their young 
lady-friends," whose scanty costume makes 
one wonder whether they survived the 
sleigh-ride! The pageant included marvel- 
ous sledges. There were groups symboliz- 
ing the North Sea, the Pre-Roman World, 
the Roman Empire, Constant Love, Death 
(who appropriately terminates the festival, 
appearing as a skeleton and driving a bony 
horse). Then there were many mythological 
creatures, especially fashionable in those 
days — Apollo, Neptune and Triton, Diana 
and Actaeon, lo and Argus, to say nothing of 
Basilisk and the Sphinx: other groups were 
"hits" on local sports and fads — stag hunt- 
ing, a Kurbad with two gentlemen in a tub, 
blue with cold but playing cards doggedly; 
and there were finally satirical sledges on 
which figures were so dressed that their 
right side was unlike their left. Thus, a 
man who on one side was a mild civilian 
blossomed out on the other as a sol- 
dier; a venerable burgher was unmasked 
as a drunkard, and a bishop as a raga- 
muffin. 

The chief value of the present work is 
obviously the insight it gives us into details 
of German costume, armor, and arms, as 
well as sixteenth-century social conditions. 
To Nuremberg historians and families it 
should be of breathless interest — if for no 
other reason than that there is today hardly 
a person of Nuremberg descent among 
whose forebears there is not at least one 
of these sixty-odd splendid tilters — to say 
nothing of those whose ancestors and ances- 
tresses rode in sledges! 

B. D. 
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